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Care and Treatment of Epileptics. By William Pryor Letch- 
worth, LL.D. New York and London : G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, 1900. Pp. 246. $4. 

There was need of a book to reveal to the public the special 
character of epilepsy and the most suitable treatment of epileptics. 
Mr. Letchworth is eminently fitted for this task, and he has given us a 
beautiful, instructive, and inspiring volume, a witness to his learning 
and his philanthropy. The discussion of the characteristics of the dis- 
ease, its heredity, and of the best methods of institutional treatment 
rests on eminent medical authorities and on the wide observations and 
trained judgment of the author. 

The greater part of the book is a critical description of the best 
institutions already established, in Europe and America. The illus- 
trations are numerous and valuable. All friends of this class of unfor- 
tunates will be glad to have at hand a clear, adequate, and convincing 
work, the best means of educating and directing public opinion. The 
movement to establish separate asylums, farms, and colonies for epi- 
leptics is now urged by all competent persons, and a wide reading of 
this volume will be one of the most efficient factors in promoting the 

measures advised by experts. 

C. R. Henderson. 



A Municipal Program. New York : Published for the National 
Municipal League ; The Macmillan Co., 1900. Pp. xii + 246. 

In the bewildering diversity of municipal charters in this country 
it is an accomplishment to secure the substantial agreement of students 
and reformers from many states to a model charter. As the prospec- 
tus of this volume says: 

This book is the outcome of a unique experience in reform movements. 
Criticism and denunciation of the maladministration of our cities have been 
increasing in volume for many years, but practical constructive work for 
improving municipal government upon any well-defined and well-grounded 
general principles has been conspicuously lacking. 

In May, 1897, at the Louisville meeting of the National Municipal 
League, it was decided, however, that an effort should be made to utilize the 
facts that had been accumulated by the league at its previous meetings, and 
to formulate on the part of the league a plan or program which should set 
forth succinctly the essential principles that must underlie successful munici- 
pal government, and should, if possible, embody those principles in a form 
which could be enacted into a law or laws and thus put into practical opera- 
tion. 
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The committee made a preliminary report at the session of the league 
held at Indianapolis in the autumn of 1898, and the entire session of the 
league was devoted to a discussion of the report. The committee was 
instructed to continue its work and make a report for final action at the 
meeting to be held in November, 1899, at Columbus. 

The comprehensive series of essays printed in the first part of the 
book is designed to introduce and defend the constitutional amend- 
ments and municipal corporations act which constitute the proposals 
of the National Municipal League. The first chapter, by John A'. 
Fairlie, logically treats of municipal development in the United States, 
giving a valuable historical survey of the rise of existing methods and 
institutions. Mr. Horace E. Deming states the municipal problem 
and indicates the place of public opinion under the new charter ; Dr. 
Albert Shaw, the proper scope of municipal activities ; Professor Good- 
now, the place of the council and mayor and political parties ; Dr. Leo 
S. Rowe summarizes the program in one chapter, and in another treats 
clearly and critically the problem of public accounting ; Comptroller 
Coler protests against including revenue-producing operations of the 
city under the limitation of indebtedness; Mr. Charles Richardson 
writes of municipal franchises ; and Professor Delos F. Wilcox con- 
cludes with an examination of the municipal program. These chap- 
ters are all worth reading, but "naturally are subordinate to the 
proposals of the league. 

Preliminary to securing a satisfactory municipal charter it has been 
recognized that in the present confusion of legislation it would be 
necessary to have constitutional amendments to secure both uniformity 
and elasticity. Special legislation is to be prohibited, and cities with a 
population of over 25,000 frame their own charters, subject to certain 
necessary and uniform limitations. Executive and administrative 
functions have been more clearly denned; the only elective officers 
are the mayor and council. The limit of municipal indebtedness dis- 
regards remunerative enterprises. " The city's property in its streets, 
docks, ferries, bridges, and public places is declared to be inalienable, 
except by a four-fifths vote of all the members elected to the council, 
and approved by the mayor." Municipal bookkeeping is reformed 
and given greater publicity. Municipal elections are separated from 
state and national elections. The merit principle is affirmed. With 
these regulations the cities are to enjoy home rule, and a model charter 
is suggested. 
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The charter begins by providing for a single council chamber, thus 
affirming a principle which, if carried out consistently, would make the 
charter irreproachable. The system of checks is totally adandoned, 
except that the mayor is given such great powers that the people are 
in danger of relying upon him as the check. The elimination of all 
elective officials except mayor and councilmen also recognizes this 
necessity of simplifying municipal government so as to make the rela- 
tionship between elector and representative direct. The making of 
the term of office of councilman six years, retiring one-third each year, 
insures continuity and responsibility, and their election at large would 
doubtless secure abler men than at present and reduce local rivalry 
and intrigue. 

Altogether the charter avoids most of the mistakes of American 
cities, and perhaps it may be said, if the mayor has exceptional powers, 
that may be necessary until the American citizen is better trained. An 
experience for a decade or two might fit him to be governed directly by 
a council with a mayor as presiding officer. As was said in the begin- 
ning, it is an encouraging fact that such an admirable charter could 
have been devised by men of many minds and experiences, and that 
ought to recommend it to all municipal reformers. 

Charles Zueblin. 

The University of Chicaco. 



